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in the end divided them was not so much any general constitu-
tional theory as the particular desire of the conservatives to block
Irish home rule. Provisional agreement was reached that no
Finance Bill was to be rejected by the house of lords, unless a
joint committee of the houses decided that there was 'tacking'
(i.e. avoidable inclusion of non-financial matters); that other
bills might be rejected by the second chamber, but that, if one
was rejected two years running, a joint sitting of the two houses
should be held to determine its fate; and lastly that the repre-
sentation of the lords in the joint sitting should be so scaled down,
that a liberal government with a commons majority of fifty
would be able to pass its bills. But (and here was where the
conference failed) the conservatives wished to except from the
joint-sitting scheme certain bills or classes of bills, which they
variously termed 'constitutional', 'organic9, or 'structural3, and
to have these made subject to a referendum. The liberals would
consent to this for bills affecting the Crown or the Protestant
succession or 'the Act which is to embody this agreement'; but
they would not go further, and particularly refused to include in
the excepted category Irish home rule. For the conservatives,
on the other hand, home rule was what had chiefly motived
their demand for a special class of bills; so at this point they
broke the conference off.
In the light of all subsequent events it is difficult not to regret
their action. On the purely constitutional side much agreement
had been arduously reached. The joint-sitting scheme, which
originated with Lord Ripon, represented a considerable liberal
concession, since under it a liberal bill could only be enacted with
a commons majority of fifty, and often only after a year's delay;
whereas any commons majority, however tiny, could make a
conservative bill law at once. In regard to the Irish question
itself there was at this very moment an influential move1 inside
the conservative party for settling it by agreement on a basis of
federal home rule. The promoters were, as tariff reformers,
anxious to clear Ireland out of their road; and they saw, as the
liberals did, the unique opportunity which the Redmond-Botha
conjuncture afforded. But Lord Lansdowne, who dominated the
conservative side of the conference, was the last person to give
effect to their views. For while his interest in tariff reform
remained tepid, his views about Ireland remained narrow and
1 Voiced especially in the columns of The Times and the Observer newspapers.